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L’AFFAIRE Bertrand Russell follows a 


familiar pattern. Time hath in her wallet 
many such controversies. Let us, for in- 
stance, turn back in the archives a mere 
hundred and thirty-five vears, to Professor 
John Leslie versus the Kirk of Scotland. 
Eighteen hundred five, like 1940, was an 
exciting year. In 1804 Bonaparte had de- 
clared himself Emperor of the French, and 
was continuing to display the grand pas- 
sion for Lebensraum. As usual, the Brit- 
ish were finally doing something about it. 
At Trafalgar, in this year 1805, every En- 


elishman would do his duty; in the mean- 
time, the shopkeeper militia were drilling 
heroically, after tea, to repel the expected 


invasion. 

Edinburgh in 1805, like New York early 
in 1940, was an exciting place, a sort of 
island of culture amid a leisurely, untotali- 
tarian war. It was a metropolis of litera- 
ture, learning, science and the social graces. 
Edinburgh was excited, not only about 
Bony, but by the golden glow of her late 
renaissance. Had you asked any Edin- 
burghian, he would have replied that there 
was nae doot aboot it: here were the best 
philosophers, theologians, critics, even poets. 
(1805, in case you’ve forgotten, was the 
year Walter Scott published ‘‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’’ and for three years 


now Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review had 
been belting the breeks off those Sassenach 
poets, Wordsworth and Coleridge. ) 

With the lanes to the continent closed, 
even the intelligentsia and the gilded youth 
of England were making Edinburgh their 
Mecea, and 
professors. It 


“é 


sitting under’’ her famous 
that the 
vilded youth held their noses at the smell 
of Auld Reekie the 


thrown out of the high windows to the eall 


is true some of 


and dodged slops 
; but then, there was no 
D.P.H. in London either. 

As the bracing wind blew in the 
North Sea in the spring of 1805, however, 
what Edinburgh was in the greatest pother 


of ‘‘Gardez-loo’’; 
from 
about was the appointment of a university 


There 


danger of the corruption of youth by the 


professor. was, it seemed, grave 
election to the chair of mathematics of one 
Edin- 
bureh man but from Fife, six miles across 
the Firth of Forth. 

The chair of mathematics at the univer- 
sity had been held by a certain John Play- 
fair. When the chair of natural philoso- 
phy fell vacant, Playfair, with the confi- 
dence of a Scot that he can profess any- 
thing, sat down in it. The likeliest eandi- 
date for the now empty chair of mathe 
matics was Leslie, who had distinguished 


John Leslie, who was not even an 








himself by the publication of his ‘‘ Experi- 
mental Inquiry into the Nature and Propa- 
gation of Heat.’? This experimental in- 
quiry, or ‘‘Leslie on Heat’’ 
colloquially called, generated much heat, 


as it was 
but little sweetness or light, in the northern 
capital. 

Leslie’s opponents, especially amone the 
Ministers of the Kirk, accused him of being 
a menace to public morals. He was, they 
said, a disciple of the skeptical philosopher 
David Hume, who had called Causation into 
‘*Leslie in Heat,’’ they alleged, 
that 
which 


question. 
had 
the 
Cause naturally means denying the First 


‘‘a Cause was simply 
To deny 


concluded 
object precedes. ”’ 
Cause, or God; and thus, eried the alarmed 


Ministers of the Kirk, 


were his reasoning to be held conclusive, we should 
not even be left in possession of words to convey 
the idea of an operating power in the Divine Mind 
... We cannot but consider the appointment of 
Mr. Leslie to be a Professor and a teacher of youth, 
as a measure of very unfriendly aspect to our Chris- 
tian Faith. 

Great was the hue and ery, torrential the 
pamphlets and speeches, in the 
This 
was a point of metaphysics, and Edinburgh 
leapt upon it (The Enelish 


said the Scots of that period even made love 


spate of 
most argumentative city in Europe. 
with glee. 
metaphysically. ) 

The Ministers, it presently appeared, had 
their own candidate for the professorship 
up their sleeve in the person of a Reverend 
Thomas MackKnight. His clerical friends 
avowed that he was a good mathematician. 
The professor at the university would ae- 
knowledge only that he was a good pastor. 

A leading defender of Leslie was Dugald 
Stewart, the professor of moral philosophy, 
whose statue you may see on the Calton 
Hill in Edinburgh (d.v.) after the current 
unpleasantness is over. Dugald was the 
most eloquent orator in Seotland, in a time 


when eloquence was a disease. Suffering 
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from an asthmatic irritation of the throat, 
he was frequently obliged to interrupt 
But, said 
his admirers, there was eloquence even in 
Dugald Stewart now 


philosophy for expectoration. 


the way he spat. 
argued eloquently that Leslie on Heat left 
plenty of leeway for God to operate as 
First Cause and that a teacher of mathe- 
matics was unlikely to undermine organized 
religion. 

Another John 
Playfair, aforementioned, who politely sug- 
vested that the Ministers of Edinbureh 
should stick to their eatechisms. Accord- 
ing to some observers, this Playfair was a 
dour, solemn fellow. When Playfair met 
the celebrated Mrs. Apreece, the contrast 
between the belle’s vivacity and the pro- 
fessor’s gravity that wag 
Sydney Smith (the Smith of Smiths), who 
had a good time pretending that Mrs. 
Apreece had fallen passionately in love 
with Playfair and was ‘‘probably the first 
woman that ever fell a victim to algebra, 
or that was geometrically led from the 


defender of Leslie was 


overpowered 


path of virtue.’”’ 

The University of 
municipal institution. 
professorial appointments was in the hands 
of the Lord Provost, the magistrates and 
These gentlemen took 


Was a 


Edinburgh 
Confirmation of 


the Town Couneil. 
their job seriously and listened with pa- 
tience while Calvinist and liberal argu- 
ments concerning the moral fitness and the 
metaphysical orthodoxy of John Leslie flew 
about their ears. Leslie complained that 
he had been quoted out of context, de- 
fended himself with heat, denied atheism 
and got character-testimonials from clergy- 
men in Fife. 

Thus while Nelson and Villeneuve were 
playing tag over the Seven Seas, and the 
fate of the world hung in the balance, the 
Edinburgh Ministers also stuck to their 
guns. They petitioned the Provost and 


Council that 
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ispect of the present times does not seem to 
ier it more safe than it formerly was, to entrust 
who are with reason suspected of infidel prin 
s with the important charge of the education 


uth. 


(hey also tried unsuccessfully to bribe 
Leslie to eancel the offending statements in 
s book, as a condition for withdrawing 

ir opposition. 

There was legal action, too. Two days 
fore the town council was to make a de- 
ision, the Kirk party introduced a Bill of 
interdict 
to prevent the 
When the council, after 
deliberation, elected Leslie, the ministers, 


Suspension, praying for ‘‘an 


’ 


rainst the Magistrates’ 
ection of Leslie. 


s custodians of publie morals, brought be- 


‘© the courts their claim to an ancient 
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right, under a charter of James VI, to a 
voice in the selection of professors. 

The legal case naturally took a long time 
to argue. Besides, the ministers, in their 
veneral assembly, fell into one of those in- 
ternecine disputes without which Scottish 
theology would not be what it is. 

In the meantime Leslie was inducted into 
office. Once ensconced in his chair, he be- 
came practically irremovable. For many 
a vear he continued to instruct the youth 
of Edinburgh in mathematics, and it is said 
on eredible authority that the youth of 
Edinburgh 
later became Sir John Leslie and a great 
the North Pole, 
which he was unable to keep out of the 


managed to survive. Leslie 
bore on the subject of 


briefest conversation. 


EVENTS 


THE AYC AVOIDS CONDEMNING 
USSR; VOTES AGAINST 
CONSCRIPTION 
AVOIDING specific denunciation of the USSR 

dictatorship, the American Youth Congress, 
meeting in Lake Geneva (Wis.), July 3-7, re- 
firmed a number of its former resolutions. 
(rene Tunney, former heavyweight champion, ac- 
ely supported a group calling itself the “Pro- 
\merican Bloe,” which was refused permission 
io register in the congress. Attempts were made 
Vivian Cadden, wife of the secretary of the 
AYC, to invite Mr. Tunney to speak before the 
The 


rhter later said that he would not have spoken 


semblage of young people. ex-prize 
uyway since the “Pro-American Bloe,” of which 

was a guest, had been excluded from the 
this 


vroup, has announeed that, with the assistance 


roceedings. Murray Plavner, leader of 

Mr. Tunney, a new anti-Communist youth 
ganization in opposition to the AYC will be 
formed. 

A resolution, offered by Franklin M. Cramer, 

the University of Wisconsin, which named 
the USSR as a dictatorship, was not accepted. 
In its plaee, the resolution passed last year was 
pheld. It “Be it That this 
gress of youth records its opposition to all 


read: resolved: 


forms of dictatorship, regardless of whether 
they be Communist, Fascist, Nazi or any other 
type.” This motion was upheld by Mary Jeanne 
McKay, National Student Federation, and Har- 
riet Piekens, Business and Professional Council, 
YWCA, who declared their opposition to Soviet 
Russia but favored the broader terms of the old 
resolution. Both young*women were later re 
elected to the cabinet of the youth congress, as 
was Joseph Lash, who has been a leader of the 
dissident members. Representatives of the 
Young Communist League spoke in favor of 
the old 


In a resolution backing defense the congress 


resolutions also. 


stated its opposition “to all proposals for com- 
pulsory military training or conseription, or for 
un-American regimentation of youth in compul- 
sory labor camps.” It said in part: “We declare 
our readiness to contribute, to the maximum, our 
energies, our services, and if need be our lives, to 
the great task of defending our country and our 
demoeratie rights against any attack of enemies 
from without and against any betrayal from 


Mr. 


the anti-conseription resolution. 


within as in France.” Lash voted against 


Other resolutions passed advocated “an em 


bargo on all war supplies to Japan” and a “boy- 


eott” on Japanese goods. Another asked for 
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1 to the democratic popular movements In 


Latin America ‘3 The CONnLTess will continue its 


cooperation with the Labor's Nonpartl an League 
“for the Ipport of Common objective ”’ Perse- 


cution of the foreign-born was condemned while 
anti-lynehing legislation, the Wages and Hours 


et and eXTeHSIO ol the Soeinl-Seeuritv Aet 
d al xtension I Uh lai i 


were approved 


Other members reelected to the cabinet were: 


Jack  MeMichael, 


CGieorgia, chairman; Joseph I. Cadden, ee 


theolomiecal student trom 
cutive 
secretary: Frances Williams, administrative sec- 
retary, and Abbot Simon, organizational secre- 
tary. Myrtle Powell was named to the new post 


ol re ording secretary. 


FREEDOM OF YOUTH GROUPS 
UPHELD BY AMERICAN 
YOUTH COMMISSION 

DeSPITE the suspicion and irritation of adults, 
youth-led organizations are “here to stay,” asserts 
the American Youth Commission of the Amer- 
ican Couneil on Education in a report, published 
In June, on recommendations adopted at a meet- 


Ing on April 15. 


Youthful discussion... should not be s ippressed, 


The young people are learning what kind of publie 
speaking is effective, What behavior will bring from 
the press eithe praise, silence, ridicule or econdem- 
nation, what causes appropriations to be granted or 
withheld, which leadership wears well and which is 
ephemeral and all similar types of knowledge that 
they will find useful as mature citizens. ... In any 
event, the violent and hysterical persecution of 
young intellectual radicals is in itself a childish 


proc edure, 


The young people are given advice by the com- 
mission. They are warned that they must com- 
pensate for their lack of experience by care to 
avoid “outraging the adult community through 
conspicuous bad manners and through gross fail- 
ure to give a hearing to adult points of view.” 


Further, the report recommends that any “eom- 
prehensive orgamzation should adopt policies 
calculated to result... in a diversified and 
broadly representative membership.” 

In pleading for continued recognition of the 
rights of free speech and assembly, the report 
states that, if dictatorships were to arise here, 
“~ .. they would not be the result of discussion 
or propaganda. They would be the end product 


of economie paralysis, uncontrolled monopoly, 


] } o¢xy 29 
unemployment and poverty. 
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Depressed economic conditions have caused an 
increase in the number of youth associations that 
are concerned with discussion of public affairs 
Many of the youth-led organizations, however 
are still social clubs and fraternal groups. Loea] 
youth councils have been formed in numerous 
cities. In these councils prominent parts ar 
taken by representatives of character-building 
and religious organizations. These council: 
serve as forums on community problems of edu 
cation, recreation and employment. The Ame 
ican Youth Congress is a similar organization 
on a national scale. Because “the potentialities 
for publicity afforded by any national gathering 
are particularly attractive to those bent on pro 
test and who therefore tend to be present in 
force... and because of the expense involved 
in travel, the attendance at any national meet 
ing under youth leadership may easily fall short 
of being representative geographically or in any 
other way.” 

The report states that, in so far as actual ac 
complishment of a particular objective is con 
cerned, youth groups in conjunetion with adult 
groups—whether they be political, fraternal, 
social, commercial, labor, agricultural or racial 
are more suecessful in “the accomplishment. ot 
results, as distinguished from practice in fre: 
diseussion,” than in separate organizations otf 
youth alone. 

A REPORT ON JUNIOR COLLEGES 

JUNIOR colleges are urged to break away fron 
the traditions binding them to the four-year in 
stitutions by Byron S. Hollinshead, who has re 
cently submitted a report to the General Edue: 
tion Board of his survey of the junior colleges 
The survey was started early this year under the 
sponsorship of the American Association ot 
Junior Colleges. 

Dr. Hollinshead, president, Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College (La Plume, Pa.), found that ap 
proximately 600 junior colleges in the United 
States, most of which have been organized in 
the past decade, now have an enrolment of 200, 
000 students. 

He believes that the chief function of such an 
institution should be to serve the community 
through preparation of the student for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and for vocations 
where he will be needed. The junior college 
should be the “loeal academy of cultural acti 


” 


ties. 








gai ae 
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[he proposal is made that, for those students 
ho ean not afford to attend a four-year insti- 

tion or who would not profit from such long 

ining, the junior college should be ready to 
fer courses in Occupations on a semi-profes- 
onal level. Among these positions are those of 
vineering technician, junior accountant, dental 
sistant and medical seeretary. Students who 
e undecided about the field they wish to major 

would probably have better guidance and a 

ance for a “try-out” at a junior college, the 
eport indicates. 

In order to determine what types of positions 
re best for students to train for, it is suggested 
hat the college cooperate with local chambers 
The 


San Franeisco Junior College offers a course in 


commerce and employment agencies. 


i 


estanrant and hotel training given with the 
sistance of a committee of hotel managers who 


supply part-time jobs to the students. Lee 
Junior College (Goose Creek, Tex.) gives courses 
linked with the oil industry in this loeality. 
Community resources should be widely utilized 
by the students. Jails, poor farms, slums, relief 
offices, as well as museums and art galleries, 
order to obtain a_ better 


should be visited in 


“social, economie and personal understanding.” 
An example of a community project is the play- 
house at Armstrong Junior College (Savannah, 
Ga.) in which adults and students work together 
in producing plays. 

The conelusion of the report is that it remains 
for each college to study its individual problems 
and then adopt an educational philosophy in 


agreement with the needs of society. 


AN AMERICAN SEMINAR FOR 
REFUGEE SCHOLARS 
A UNIQUE experiment in Americanization is 
going on at the Brewster Free Academy, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. Under the auspices of the Friends’ 
Service Committee, headed by Rufus 
forty European refugee scholars have gathered 


Jones, 


for eight weeks of instruction in American insti- 
tutions, American edueation and the English 
language. 


These scholars for the most part come from 


Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. Their 
ages range from thirty to fifty-five years. Many 


have oceupied positions of distinction in their 
All but two hold doctorates and 
credit. 


native lands. 


lave numerous publications to their 
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The seven women and thirty-three men are retu- 
vees for either racial or political reasons, in some 
both. Most of 
country since December, 1939, after having been 


cases them have come to this 
buffeted from one place to another in Europe for 
a year or longer. 

The the Herbert A. 
Miller, professor of graduate social economy and 
Mawr College. Hertha 


Kraus, Carola Woerishoffer associate professor 


director of seminar 1s 


social research, Bryn 


i social economy, also of Bryn Mawr College, 
is serving as executive secretary and Mrs. Edgar 
R. Cate, of Pittsburgh, as hostess. 

Professor Miller is conducting the course en- 
titled, “The American Community.” The courses 
on “The 


“Administrative Problems in 


Edueational and 


Schools and Col- 


American System” 


leges” are being given by William C. Ruediger, 
professor emeritus of edueation, Teachers Col- 
lege, the George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. J. Neale the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, with the assistance of fifteen 


Carman, of 


instruetors and tutors, is conducting courses in 
English for foreigners, phonetics and publie 
speaking. Much individual work is being done. 

A number of seminars will be conducted by 
visiting lecturers during the course of the sum- 
mer. All the the 
teaching staff are expected to cooperate in the 


members of seminars and 
maintenance of the summer school to the extent 
of one hour of manual work a day. 

Including the workers for the school, there are 
thirty-five Americans on the campus. These, 
with few exceptions, live with the students in 
three dormitories so that an English-speaking 


environment is everywhere present. 


CHANGES IN COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

SEVERAL colleges have announced changes of 
one kind or another in their organizational strue- 
ture. Perhaps the most significant of these is 
the decision of the Brooklyn College faculty 
council to establish a new two-year degree for its 
evening-session students. 

The committee on curriculum which recom- 
mended the change found that only 6 per cent. 
of the students attending evening classes re 
ceived bachelor’s degrees. Four years of atten- 
danee in evening classes: will be necessary to 
finish the two-year eurriculum. Satisfactory 
work covering sixty-four credits will be re- 


The 


warded with the degree, associate in arts. 
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introduction of a wide variety of specialized 
courses, particularly in’ preparation for civil- 
service work, was also recommended. 
The proposed curriculum is patterned after 
that of the General College, University of Min- 
nesota, 
an attempt to make Brooklyn College an adult- 


Among the courses that will 


Many special courses will be given, in 


education center. 
not be accepted for credit toward a degree, will 
be those in child care, comparative literature, 
consumer problems, English for foreigners, law 
for laymen, philosophy, photography, propa- 
ganda analysis and perhaps several pre-col- 
lemiate courses. 

William H. Cowley, president, Hamilton (N. 
Y.) College, has announced three specific cur- 
ricular changes to become effective for the elass 
entering in September. In agreement with the 
college’s general policy of liberalization of re- 
quirements for entrance, work in two foreign 
languages will no longer be required. Pro- 
ficiency in one language, ancient or modern, will 
be sufficient. The requirement that all students 
complete one year of college mathematics has 
also been abandoned. 

Although the science curriculum will be fully 
maintained, the degree, bachelor of science, will 
rranted. All Hamilton 


College hereafter will receive the degree, bache- 


not be graduates of 


lor of arts. Since these changes will increase the 
number of eleetive choices for freshmen, addi- 
tional courses will be open to first-vear men. 
The new language requirement, for the first time 
in the history of Hamilton College, will permit 
the granting of the bachelor of arts degree to 
students who have taken neither Latin nor 
Greek, 

An enlarged intra-mural program is 
contemplated at Olivet (Mich.) College. 
football has 


dropped on the ground that it “fails to con- 


sports 
Inter- 
collegiate competition in been 
tribute to the major educational objectives of 


Olivet College.” This step follows the course 


set by the University of Chicago last fall. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
AWARDS, 1940-41 

KIGHTY-FIVE awards, totaling more than $95,- 

000 for the aeademie year, 1940-41, have been 

announced by the Social Science Research Coun- 

cil. The awards provide for study and research 


in the fields of economies, political science, so- 
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ciology, statistics, political, social and economic 
history, cultural anthropology, social psycho! 
ogy, geography and related subjects. 

Twelve of the awards, each carrying a basic 
stipend of from $1,800 to $2,500 plus travel al 
lowances, cover post-doctoral research fellow- 
ships; seventeen appointments are pre-doctoral 
field fellowships, which carry a basie stipend of 
$1,800. 
grants-in-aid. Such grants average about $600 
and do not exceed $1,000. Eight of the latter 


appointments were made through a special fund 


The remaining 56 awards are research 


specifically granted for the purpose of assisting 
and encouraging the research of social-seience 
faculties in the South. 

The recipients of the twelve post-doctoral re 
search training fellowships represent Columbia 
University, Harvard University, Princeton Uni 
versity, Northwestern University, the University 
of Pennsylvania and the University of Cali 
fornia. 

Nine of the seventeen pre-doctoral field fellows 
are candidates for the Ph.D. degree in eco 
nomics; two each are in sociology, anthropology 
and political science, and one each in statistics 
and philosophy. Only one woman is ineluded in 
these two groups. In addition to the universities 
previously mentioned, with the exception of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Northwestern 
University, the following institutions are repre- 
sented: Stanford University, the University ot 
Washington, the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of Chieago, Yale University, Brown 
University and the University of Minnesota. 

Among the recipients of the grants-in-aid are: 

Margaret Wooster Curti, research assistant, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, for a eomparativ: 
study of the intelligence and abilities of white and 
colored children in Jamaica (British West Indies) ; 
Lisbeth Hellersberg, consultant psychologist ; Voca 
tional Service for Juniors, the effect of environ 
mental influences on maturation; Gertrude Howell 
Hildreth, psychologist, Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, developmental trends and sequences in 
children’s drawings; Thomas Edward La Fargue, 
assistant professor of history, State College of 
Washington (Pullman), a history of the Chinese 
Edueational Commission to the United States in 
1871-81; Kathryn E. Maxfield, director, Research 
Council for Blind Children, social development of 
the pre-school visually handicapped child; Lois Bar- 
clay Murphy, instructor in psychology, Sarah Law- 
rence College (Bronxville, N. Y.), assimulation of 
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iiture by pre-school children; Bernard F. Riess, 
issistant professor of psychology, Hunter College 
New York City), semantic conditioning and trans 
rence at various age levels, and Livingston Welch, 
nstructor in psychology, Hunter College, genetic 
levelopment of the higher processes of human 
thinking. 

The eight grants-in-aid appointees from the 
South are: 
Senior 


Thomas 3erry, instructor in economics, 


Duke University; Thomas D. Clark, associate pro 
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fessor of history, University of Kentucky; Wayne 
Dennis, assistant professor of psychology, Univer 
sity of Virginia; Weymouth Tyree Jordan, assis 
tant professor of history, Judson College (Marion, 
Ala.) ; 
science, College of William and Mary; Ira De A 


James Ernest Pate, professor of political 
Reid, professor of sociology, Atlanta (Ga.) Univer 
Edgar A. 


sociology, Louisiana State University, and Frances 


sity; Schuler, assistant professor of 


Butler Simkins, associate professor of history, State 


Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Cari I. BAYERSCHMIDT, a member of the Ger- 
an department, Rutgers University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of German philol- 


ogy, the University of Chicago. 


ViaAL and ANDREW J. TORRIELLI 


have been advanced to the rank of associate and 


FERNAND 


assistant professor, respectively, in the depart- 

ent of Romance languages, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Fordham University. Thomas 
J. Snee has been made assistant professor of 
psychology and Anton C. Pegis, associate pro- 
essor of philosophy. 

THE REVEREND Francis E. Bowen, professor 
of ethies, Canisius College (Buffalo, N. Y.) for 
the past fifteen years, has been transferred to a 
similar position at Fordham University. 


JOHN C. Corrman, instructor in economies, 
Canisius College, has been named assistant di- 
rector, Crown Heights Labor College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Vincent G. REYNOLDS has been named head 
of the English department, Texas Military Col- 
lege, Terrell. 

GrorGE W. RosENLor, professor of secondary 
education, University of Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed university registrar, university examiner 


and director of admissions. 


Kiva V. JAMES has been appointed assistant 
professor of English, Aleorn (Miss.) Agricul- 


tural and Mechanieal College. 


ArTHUR M. WELLINGTON is the new assistant 
dean of men, Ohio State University. 


PROMOTIONS ot members of the staff of the 


Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.) have been announced by Bishop Joseph 
M. Corrigan, rector. Among those named to as 
sociate professorships are the following: the 
Reverend Charles A. Hart, philosophy; the Rey 
erend J. Edward Rauth, O.S.B., psychology and 
psvehiatry; the Raphael Huber, 
O.M.C., Maurice 53. 


Sheehy, religious education; the Reverend Aloy 


Reverend 
history; the Reverend 
sius K. Ziegler, Greek, Latin and history; the 
Reverend George B. Stratemeier, O.P., religious 
education; Robert H. Connery, polities; Paul J. 
Fitzpatrick, economies; H. Edward Cain, En- 
glish, and the Reverend Francis P. Cassidy, edu- 
Members promoted to the rank of as 
Drobka, 
education; the Reverend Ferdinand B. Gruen, 
O.F.M., education; Rafael Pico, geology and 
geography; Eugenia K. Spalding, nursing edu 
cation; John L. MeMahon, politics; Gladys Sel 


cation. 
sistant professor include: Francis J. 


lew, sociology, and George T. Brown, economies. 


Rospert L. SUTHERLAND, professor of sociol 
ogy, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), and 
associate director, American Youth Commission, 
has accepted the position of director of the Hogg 
Foundation. This foundation, which is admin- 
istered by the University of Texas, will organize 


With the 


aid of the Texas Society for Mental Hygiene and 


a state-wide mental health program. 


an advisory committee, Homer P. Rainey, presi 
dent of the university, has submitted a plan for 
procedure which Dr. Sutherland will study and 
First a survey of mental hygiene con- 
This will be fol- 


lowed by the establishment of mental hygiene 


develop. 
ditions in Texas will be made. 
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clinies throughout the state. Instruction in men- 
tal hygiene will be included in teacher-training 
courses, While research in mental health will be 
conducted at the School of Medicine. A series 
of lectures on mental hygiene is also supported 


by the toundation. 


Webster G, Simon and Ropert D. FISHER 
have been appointed to two newly created vice- 
presidencies in Western Reserve University. Dr. 
Simon, who is dean of university administration, 
will be in charge of educational activities. At 
present secretary of the university, Mr. Fisher 
will become vice-president in charge of finance, 


business and publie relations. 


FREDRICK S. SIEBERT, professor of journal- 
isin, University of Illinois, will join the staff of 
the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, on September 1. Professor Siebert 

a recognized authority on law as related to 


the press. 


CHARLES TILFORD McCorMIck, professor of 
law, Northwestern University, and former dean 
of the Law School, University of North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed dean of the School of 
Law, University of Texas. Dean MeCormiek 
sueceeds Ira P. Hildebrand, who resigned in 
August, 1939, to devote his time to teaching and 


research. 


Forrest H. KirKPpATRICK, dean of students, 
Bethany (W. Va.) College, is teaching courses 
in guidance and personnel administration at 


New York University during the summer session. 


GrorGce L. ABERNETHY, for the past four years 
professor ot philosophy, Culver-Stoeckton Col- 
lege (Canton, Mo.), has been appointed acting 
head, department of philosophy and psychology, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 


W. SrewarT FirzGERALD, superintendent of 
schools, Somerset County (Md.), has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in Caroline County, 
Md. Ile sueceeds Benjamin C. Willis, who re- 
signed to accept a position in Washington 
County of the same state. 

Mitron C. HoLuINGSwortu will succeed C. V. 
Shoemaker as superintendent of schools, Shen- 
andoah County, Va. Mr. Shoemaker has re- 
signed after twenty-seven years of service in this 


post. 
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E. D. Maurice has been released from his 
contract as superintendent of the Stark County 
(Ohio) schools and has been named superinten- 
dent of schools, Ashtabula, Ohio. He succeeds 
M. S. Mitchell, who resigned in March. 


E. N. DENNARD, principal of Marshall (Tex.) 
High School, will sueceed Bryan Dickson as city 
superintendent of schools. 

Mer_e W. Giascow has been appointed to 
succeed Herbert E. Wrinkle as superintendent 
of the Bartlesville (Okla.) schools. Mr. Wrinkle 
recently aecepted the superintendency of the 
Oklahoma City schools. 

Luoyp W. 
schools, Old Lyme (Conn.), has been named to 
succeed the late Ernest W. Butterfield as super- 
intendent of schools, Bloomfield, Conn. 


Mouton, superintendent of 


Sueparp ArtTHuR Watson has been elected 
president of Wilmington (Ohio) College, sue- 
ceeding Walter L. Collins, whose appointment as 
director of instruction, Ohio State Department 
of Edueation, was announced in SCHOOL AND 
Society, Mareh 9. Dr. Watson has been dean 
of Whittier (Calif.) College. 

LAURANCE B. SIEGFRIED, editor, The American 
Printer, has been appointed associate professor 
of journalism, Syracuse University. He will also 
serve as managing director of the Orange Pub- 
lishing Company at the university. 

Atvan A. BEECHER, director, School of Musie, 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio), has re- 
signed in order to become head of the depart- 
ment of music, College of Letters and Science, 
University of Idaho. 

J.S. W. Jones has resigned as dean of Wash- 
ington College, Chestertown, Md. Dr. Jones will 
continue to teach in the department of mathe- 
maties. His place as dean will be taken by Fred 
G. Livingood, head, department of education. 
The new librarian of the George A. Bunting Li- 
brary (Washington College) is Harold L. 
Boisen, formerly assistant librarian, University 
College, Northwestern University. Herman O. 
Werner, instructor in English, Bethany (W. 
Va.) College, has been named assistant professor 
of English, Washington College. Winton Tolles, 
who is at present assistant professor of English, 
has been advanced to a full professorship and 
will be head of the English department. 
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Recent Deaths 

C. W. Brrp, superintendent of schools for 

any years at Minier (Ill.), died at the age of 
sixty-five years on July 2. 

Epwarp LeiGH Best, superintendent of 
schools, Mecklenburg County (N. C.), died on 
July 5 in Charlotte, N. C. 

service as head ot the Mecklenburg County 


Prior to his five years 


schools, Mr. Best had been superintendent of the 


Franklin County schools. 

CHARLES TEMPLETON Loram, Sterling  pro- 
fessor of education, Yale University, and dis- 
tinguished authority on race relations, died in 


thaca (N. Y.) on July 8 at the age of sixty-one 
years. Dr. 
summer session of Cornell University. 


Loram had planned to teach at the 
Born in 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa, Dr. Loram had 
spent most of his life on that continent except 
or some years of study at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He had served in various administrative 
posts in the school system of Natal and was 
superintendent when he left in 1931. 


WittiAM ArcH McKeever, director, School 
of Psychology, Oklahoma City, died on July 8. 
He was seventy-two years old at the time of his 
death. Dr. MeKeever was professor of philoso- 
phy at Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science (Manhattan), 1900-13, and 
head, department of child welfare, University 
of Kansas, 1913-20. Dr. MeKeever was well 
known as the founder of the Maturates Society 


for persons “over 70.” 


Jacop H. HoLuANper, professor of political 
economy, the Johns Hopkins University, sue- 
wmbed on July 9 after an illness of four months. 
[le would have been sixty-nine years old on July 
23. Dr. Hollander served on numerous federal, 
state and local tax commissions. He also served 
as treasurer of Porto Rico in 1900 and special 
commissioner to Santa Domingo to investigate 
the public debt in 1905. He joined the staff of 
the university in 1897, receiving his full pro- 
fessorship in 1904. 
Hutzler professor of political economy in 1925. 


He was named Abram G. 


DonaLD Francis Tovey, Reid professor of 
usic at Edinburgh University since 1914, died 
on July 10, within a few days of his sixty-fifth 


birthday. In addition to his work as a teacher, 
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he was a composer and had written books on 
musical analysis. He also had contributed to 
the “Eneyclopaedia Britannica.” In addition, 
he was responsible for the organization of a per- 


manent orchestra in Edinburgh. 


A. N. JoHNSoN, dean emeritus, College of En- 
gineering, University of Maryland, died on July 
11 at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Johnson 
Was an expert in road construction. He became 


dean in 1920 and retired in 1936. 


CHARLES Puryear, dean emeritus, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas (College 
Station), died on July 11 in his eightieth year. 
He had been connected with the college for fifty 


years. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER RICHMOND, president 
emeritus of Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
succumbed at his home in Washington (D. C.), 
on July 12 after a long illness. He was sev- 
enty-eight years old at the time of his death. A 
versatile man, Dr. Richmond was a minister, lee- 
turer, author, poet, harpist and composer of 
children’s songs. His studies ranged from the 
social sciences to ornithology. As stated in a 
citation in 1929, Union College, under the admin- 


“a long 


istration of Dr. Richmond, emerged from 
period of depression and discouragement 
and the endowment and enrolment made new 


high reeords.” 


Water Basrorp Russe.t, director of Frank- 
lin Union (Boston) since 1908, died on July 13 
at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. Russell was 
the organizer of several apprentice schools at 
machine shops in the Central and Eastern states 


and in Canada. 


Mason 8S. Srone, Vermont State Commis- 
sioner of Edueation, 1915 and 1916, and lieuten- 
ant-governor of the state, 1919-1921, died on 
July 12 at the age of eighty-two years. 

THE RevEREND WALTER S. BLAKE, professor 
of philosophy and religion, St. John’s Univer- 
sity (Brooklyn), died at Saranae Lake (N. Y.) 
on July 14. 


time of his death. 


He was forty-three vears old at the 


Harry Auaustus Irrer, professor of geol- 
ogy, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died on 
July 14 at the age of forty-two years. Dr. Itter 


had been on the college staff since 1922. 
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School Surveys 

Work will begin in August on a survey of the 
content of courses taken by prospective teachers 
in liberal-arts colleges. Russell Cooper, pro- 
fessor of history and political science, Cornell 
College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), will direct the 
survey on behalf of the North Central Assoeia- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty colleges in the area ex- 
tending from West Virginia to Montana and 
from Michigan to Arizona will be examined dur- 
ing the year. The survey is to gather data for 
the furtherance of the association’s project of 
securing “a greater correlation between high- 
school teaching and the preparation for this 


teaching in small liberal-arts colleges.” 


NEARLY three quarters of a million adult men 
were enrolled in home-study or correspondence 
schools during 1939, according to an estimate 
made by the National Home Study Couneil, 
Washington, D. C. 


established in 1925, with the aid of a grant from 


This acerediting agency was 


the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Of the 
180 schools that it has inspected and rated, the 
council has been able to approve only 47. Most 


of the doubtful schools are now offering courses 
preparatory to civil-service examinations and 
courses on Diesel engines, refrigeration, air-con- 


ditioning and television. 


Honors, Awards 

WILLIS ANDERSON SUTTON, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta (Ga.), and former president of 
the NEA (1930-31), received the honorary de- 
gree, doctor of laws, at the recent commencement 
ceremonies of Emory University. His citation 
read in part: “... For your leadership in pro- 
moting the welfare of youth throughout our 
land; for your noted accomplishment in arous- 
ing a health consciousness on the part of parents 


and children of our American public schools; for 
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your national and international recognition it 
the edueational world.” 

THE ReVEREND Harris FRANKLIN RALL, pro 
fessor of systematic theology, Garrett Biblica! 
Institute (Evanston, Ill.), received the $15,000 
Bross literary award for his thesis, “Christian 
ity,” at the recent commencement exercises 0| 
Lake Forest (Ill.) College. 
a trust established in 1890 by William Bross, on 


of the early owners of The Chicago Tribune. 


The award is trom 


BoorH TARKINGTON, author, was honored re 
cently by Purdue University, when the degree, 
doctor of humane letters, was conferred on hin 
at his home in Indianapolis. Edward C. Elliott, 
president of the university, and several repre- 
sentatives of the board of trustees and of the 
faculty formed the committee which presented 
the degree to Mr. Tarkington. 

NorMAn J. CARIGNAN, a student in the Grad 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia Univer 
sity, is the first recipient of the Moore-MeCor- 
mack Latin-American scholarship in journal- 
ism. Mr. Carignan will leave New York Cit 
in the late summer to travel in Brazil, Uruguay 
and Argentina to study foreign-trade problems. 


A sTUDENT-AID fund for evening sessions at 
the School of Business, the City College (New 
York City), is being established in memory of 
the late Howard C. Green, former assistant di 
rector of the evening session and co-director ot 
the summer session. Professor Green retired in 
September, 1939, after thirty-five years of se 
vice, and died a few months later. 


Other Items of Interest 

REPRESENTATIVES Of cooperative houses in 
more than a dozen Pacifie Coast colleges and uni 
versities have organized the Pacifie Coast Stu 
dent Cooperative League. The new group will 
become a part of the national organization o! 


cooperatives. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
ReceNTLY I attended a meeting of superinten- 
dents and principals of schools. The discussion 
concerned the relative functions of these men. I 
rather gathered that the best superintendent was 


least. A 


the one who did least—interfered 








wicked thought came into my mind. Why not 
revert to idolatry? When I was in Siam, I saw 
in all the temples the great images of Buddha, 
placid, benevolently good humored. And (tell 1 
not to the taxpayers!) they did not require a 


salary ! 


——EEE 
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In the university, we have departmental au- 
‘onomy. Even within the department, we go our 
vn way, and I have, through many years, re- 
oiced to live in such an atmosphere of tolerance, 
vhere I could teach as I thought best, without 
nterference. The president, in another build- 
ne, had no first-hand knowledge of my work and 
apparently desired none. Some members of the 
faculty, I understood, would have resented it if 
he had paid visits to the departments and asked 
to see what they were doing. I should have had 
o such feeling, especially as he was personally 
n old and esteemed friend of mine. 

Should we abolish superintendents and college 
presidents, as costly ornaments with diminishing 
functions? Or should we ask them to do a very 
diffieult thing, assume leadership without beeom- 

« dictators? Such leadership may be a centrip- 
etal the 


tendencies resulting from the existence of nu- 


influence to counteract centrifugal 


ierous independent departments. Its dangers 
irise from the too ready assumption of superior 
visdom and the resulting tendency to dislocate 
e work by imposing fads. Any one who knows 
much of educational affairs can cite the names of 
eaders whose influence for good has been pro- 
found and lasting, but they are not as numerous 
: we could wish. Thus our problem admits of 
no general solution; like most human problems, 
it involves effort with no expectation of perfect 
1ccess. 
T. D. A. CocKERELL 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLpER, COLo. 


SHALL WE DEFER THE TEACHING OF 
ALGEBRA TO THE TENTH YEAR? 


THERE has been a movement in some parts of 
the country to defer the teaching of algebra to 
the tenth year and geometry to the eleventh. 
lhe advisability of such a course was discussed 
la paper given before the Northern California 
the Mathematical 
America in Berkeley on January 27, 1940, by 


Section of Association of 
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Miss Harriet A. Welch, of Lowell High School, 
San Francisco. This paper wi!l appear in full 
in an early number of The Mathematics Teacher. 

The belief was expressed that while there are 
students who need further work in arithmetic or 
who may profit by postponing algebra, there is 
a group who are capable of taking it in the ninth 
year and who welcome a challenging new subject. 
Moreover, pupils get training in arithmetie in 
classes in algebra. Some students, who do not 
plan to go to college, want as complete a course 
in mathematics as possible. In college, students 
in social science and biology need more than the 
minimum two years of high-school mathematies, 
and the engineering group are seriously handi- 
capped without a full four years of high-school 
mathematies. It is regarded as a grave mistake 
to take away the opportunities of our best stu 
dents. 

After considerable diseussion, the following 


resolution was adopted unanimously : 


The Northern Section of the Mathe 


matical Association of America and those in attend 


California 


ance at the mecting of the Section wish to go on 
record as favoring that a program of mathematics 
be provided in the secondary schools, beginning 
normally with algebra in the ninth year, to be avail 
able for those who wish to elect it or who otherwise 
It is felt 


that a capable student should be able to secure solid 


need it in preparation for college work. 


geometry and trigonometry in the secondary school. 


Similar resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the Southern California Section of the Mathe 
matieal Association of America on March 2, by 
the American Mathematical Society meeting at 
Berkeley on April 6 and by the Mathematics 
Section of the Bay Section of the California 


Teachers Association meeting at Berkeley on 


April 20. 
H. M. Bacon 
SECRETARY, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION 
OF THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
CHEMISTRY FOR TESTING 
IN the Cristobal High School, chemistry is 
vided into two divisions—one titled general 


chemistry and the other designated as college 


preparatory chemistry. 


Students who are taking the general high- 


school course and who do not intend to pursue 
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the study of chemistry further in college, are 
assigned to the general chemistry group. The 
practical appheation of chemistry is stressed in 
this class, with only a small proportion of time 
given to the mathematies of chemistry, such as 
the balancing of equations. 

Students who plan to attend college and who 
expect to continue the study of science, are 
scheduled in the college preparatory group. In 
this class a more intensive study of the mathe- 
maties of chemistry and of chemical equations is 
made. 

This year there are twenty-eight members in 
the college preparatory group, and twenty mem- 
bers in the general chemistry group. 

It has been a policy of the Canal Zone schools 
to evaluate all subjects, where possible, at the 
end of the year by measuring them with stand- 
ardized tests and comparing the results with 
norms of the United States. For the past sev- 
eral years the cooperative tests have been used 
in chemistry. 

It has been maintained by Kenneth Vinton, 
science instructor in the Cristobal High School, 
that the standardized tests in chemistry do not 
adequately test the real knowledge of chemistry 
or real scientific thinking in chemistry, but 
merely tests a great deal of factual knowledge 
which can be taught in a short period of time 
by intensive formal drill on factual matter. 

In September, 1938, Lawrence Johnson, direc- 
tor of testing and research for the Canal Zone 
schools, gave permission for an experiment in 
teaching chemistry, just for testing. Since the 
general chemistry group does not get much work 
during the year in balaneing of equations and 
other mathematical processes used in chemistry, 
it was decided to use the college preparatory 
group for the experiment. 

For the first six weeks of the school term the 
chemistry students were given the usual intro- 
duction to the subjeet by the regular method 
of instruction—three periods (single 45-minute 
periods) of formal recitation and two periods 
(double) of laboratory work each week. At 
the end of the six weeks, and after the pupils 
had aequired a good understanding of the nature 
of chemistry with a six-weeks’ foundation in 
laboratory technique, Mr. Vinton began a 
twenty-day intensive drill on factual materials 
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of chemistry, emphasizing largely the balancing 
of equations, valences and other mathematical 
relationships in chemistry. 

At the end of the twenty-day drill period the 
group was given the 1937 form of the ecoopera- 
tive test. (The director of testing who had 
given permission for the experiment had _ not 
told the instructor what test he would administer 
until the day for the examination, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of teaching for any particular 
test.) The results of the experiment can best 
he told in the words of the instructor himself. 
Mr. Vinton’s summary follows: 


Are our standardized tests measuring what we 
think they do? If an instructor is successful in 
teaching his students to use the inductive method of 
thinking, will these students make good records on 
standardized tests? What method of instruction is 
most effective in preparing students to make credit- 
able scores on standardized tests? 

If the results of an experiment on the college 
preparatory class in chemistry, which was recently 
conducted in the Cristobal High School, can be 
taken as criteria, then the answer to the first ques- 
tion is an emphatic No. 

Secondly, any test that can be hurriedly drilled 
for does not have the type of questions that will 
satisfactorily measure the inference type of reason- 
ing. The results of the experiment indicate that 
a chemistry class of this description might make 
very mediocre scores on the type of test used, and 
yet be far above average chemists. 

The remaining question may be answered by say- 
ing that if good seores are desired there is one sure 
way to make them, that is by drilling, and drilling 
and then drilling some more. 

These statements may sound a little radical but 
they are based on the results obtained in this ex- 
periment. The class in question had studied chem 
istry for six weeks with the instruction given in the 
usual manner. Three days a week were devoted to 
discussion and two double periods a week were 
spent in laboratory work. During this time, four 
elements were studied quite thoroughly: oxygen, 
hydrogen, chlorine as a typical non-metal, and 
sodium as a typical metal. Since about forty of 
the ninety-two elements are usually involved in 
the study of high-school chemistry, these four ele- 
ments represent roughly 10 per cent. of a year’s 
work. 

At the end of six weeks of general study the 
laboratory work was discontinued while the class 
was given an intensive factual drill in general 
chemistry, lasting for twenty days. On the twenty- 
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st day the class was given the Cooperative Chem 
The 


examination 


strv Test (1937 form). instructor did not 


w which form of the would be 


ised until they were opened on the day of the test. 


onlv reason for selecting the test used was that 


there happened to be an adequate supply on hand. 


TABLE 1 


Results of test taken by 
last year’s group 


Results made 
by this 
year’s drill 
group 


States 
medians 
for scaled 
College prep. General chem 


score 





ates local local local 
Low 36 rank rank rank 
? 38 Low 38 
3 40 
5 42 10 42 
S 44 
12 16 Low 16 25 16 
16 1S Low 48 
ce 50 10 50 0 50 
29 52 25 52 
cy os 50 57 25 55 75 55 
Ge 60 50 61 
10 Og ~- » 
77 64 ‘2 Us ae = 90 65 
S 66 o 65 High 67 
&8 68 High 68 
2 70 90 70 
95 72 
97 74 
QS 76 High a 
High 78 


An examination of Table 1 tells the story. The 
median of the drill group after 10 weeks was the 
same as that of the average chemistry class at the 
end of a year’s study. The upper quartile was 
approximately the same, while the lower quartile 
than the States’ 
score reached the 88th percentile and the lowest 


was better average. The high 
score fell in the 12th percentile. 
What should be said about 


an excellent showing in what is normally a 


a class that makes 
such 
year’s work in chemistry at the end of ten weeks 
of study? Will the student that 88th 
percentile get his money’s worth from twenty-four 


made the 


more weeks of the same subject? 

The answer is simple. Although these students 
have gathered a large number of chemical facts and 
made a good test score, they know very little chem- 
istry. They have learned no techniques and have 
acquired no appreciation of the subject. They 
have not reached the point where they can make 
judicious inferences concerning the results of a 
proposed experiment. In short, they are still cook- 
book chemists, and they will have to do a great 
deal more practical work before they ean hope to 
grow out of this elementary stage. 

The scores that they have made look good on 
paper, but the answer to the apparent paradox is 


pneds wie 
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that the test has measured a large body of chemi- 


cal facts and not the chemical ability of the 


student. Facts may be acquired rapidly but tech 
niques and inductive methods of thinking develop 
slowly and painfully. 
If the standardized tests do not measure what 
they are expected to, should they be discontinued ? 
In the opinion of the author, since the tests are 
Zone to 


as an aid in classifying students, and as a measur- 


not used in the Canal rate teachers but 


ing-stick in comparing Zone and States’ schools 
they are undoubtedly serving a necessary function. 

After seeing the unusual results that ean be ob 
tained by intensive drill, my heart goes out to the 
that 


systems where good grades on state examinations 


unfortunate teachers are working in school 
are necessary in order to retain their positions. 
What a hopeless task it must be for a teacher with 
professional pride to compete with hundreds of 
veteran drill masters! 

Thoughts of this kind make me thankful that I 
am working in a liberal school system where my 
ability as a teacher is not measured by the grades 
that my students make on the final examinations. 
There is a feeling of great satisfaction in knowing 
that I am teach 


chemistry and let the chips fall where they may. 


free to roll up my sleeves and 


CreciL L. Rice, 
Principal 
KENNETH W. VINTON, 
Science Instructor 
CRISTOBAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
CRISTOBAL, C, Z. 


THE VALUE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

EDUCATION may be considered as a threefold 
process, dealing with knowledge, skills and ad 
justment. Schools have always stressed the fae- 
tual side of education, and in recent years the 
importance of skill subjects in the broader sense 
has been widely reeognized. Educators, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists are now becoming 
increasingly concerned with the problems of 
Geisel! 


has advanced the idea that training for mental 


mental health and personal adjustment. 


health is of such importance as to warrant its 
being taught as a separate subject. The move 
ment has gained sufficient momentum to provoke 
2 widespread interest in the question: Shall we 
teach psychology in our high schools? 

The first serious effort to determine the place 

1J. B. Geisel, Phi Delta Kappan, 20: 186-87, 
1943-94, 1938. 
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of psychology in the secondary school curriculum 
was made by the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation.2. In 1936, its committee on the teaching 
of psychology in the secondary school sent a 
questionnaire to school superintendents in all 
cities in the United States having a population 
of 10,000 or greater. Only 10 per cent. of the 
cities replied and this very disappointing re- 
sponse to their carefully framed request toreed 
the committee to conclude that “probably 90 per 
cent. of the publie school administrators do not 
yet share with the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation the belief that American youth should 


have a better understanding of psychology than 


is now being given.” 

A similar survey with sharply contrasting re- 
sults is reported by MeCall,? who submitted a 
questionnaire to 500 principals of high schools 
In cities ranging in population from 10,000 to 
25,000. She received a 75 per cent. response to 
her inquiry and states that “80 per cent. of those 
who replied were in favor of psychology being 
taught in the secondary school.” Exigencies of 
space do not permit a further analysis of these 
findings. It is sufficient to say that the question 
concerning the value of high-school psychology 
should be subjected to further scrutiny. 

In the hope of shedding further light upon this 
problem the investigation was made. 
As a study in attitude, it purports to show the 


contribution that high-school students can make 


present 


toward the construction and revision of courses 
in high-school psychology. The idea was based 
on the fact that, for more than a decade, eduea- 
tors have been paying considerable heed to the 
likes and dislikes of students with respect to 
the organization and placement of subject-mat- 
ter. Studies of this type may be thought of as 
a natural outgrowth of an educational philoso- 
phy that recognizes and accepts the potency of 
the doctrine of interest as a dominant factor in 
the learning process. 

All pupils attending graded and consolidated 
high schools in the state of North Dakota are 
required to take state examinations in high- 
school subjects before their work may be ae- 
cepted by the state institutions of higher learn- 

2Calvin P. Stone and Goodwin B. Watson, Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 34: 660-674, 1937. 

‘Anne Bryan McCall, ‘‘Psyecholorvy in our 
Schools.’’ New York: Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937. 
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ing.t For the past three years, the writer has 
prepared the state examination in psychology, 
which, since 1920, has been offered as a one- 
semester elective subject in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. A question on the value of psy- 
chology was inserted in the examination to be 
given in May, 1939. All students taking the 
examination have been required to answer the 
question which was worded thus: 

In a paragraph of 75-100 words, discuss the topic, 
The Value of Psychology. Name some specific ways 
in which your course has helped you. 


Following the grading of the examination 
papers by the State Department of Publie In- 
struction, they were submitted to the writer for 
Table I is a frequency 


statistical treatment. 


TABLE I 
VALUES IN THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY, ARRANGED IN 


ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF MENTION, AS REPORTED 
BY 397 HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Frequency 


Values of mention Rank 
Helps one to understand himself, his 

mental life and behaviour ........ 313 1 
Ilelps one to understand and get along 

better with other people ......... 253 2 
Ilelps in personality development and 

DEO ao awn sek hee ors a-er a 234 3 
Improves methods of study and learn- 

Be GULOOS «65.05%: t 6-40 o0ck 8 ae ee ee 206 + 
Gives a knowledge and appreciation 

of the nervous system «2... ....ss< 125 5 
Shows how to form desirable habits 

and to break undesirable ones 110 6 
Is a factor in vocational success, 

especially in business, law, medicine 

PETE UND oo 6i- sa. ove 6 0 a asec no ce 61 7 
Hlelps in the understanding and con- 

trol of emotions and attitudes .... 60 8 
Helps in the understanding of indi- 

WIGUAal CIMeTCRCED nc ces ccacetess 46 9 
Shows the relation of heredity to en- 

WRCTIMIRINE os «o-oo oe wietecena ates 6 ersrers 40 10 
Gives methods of solving social prob- 

Rr ee er eee 31 11 
Provides ethical and moral training 

and aids in character development. 30 12 
Helps in the understanding of dreams, 

insanity, criminality and other ab- 

BOTMOR! DENBVIOU? «6.0. <cccccsces 18 13 
Develops a useful vocabulary of psy- 

COCOICR! TOEMES 6 oc nccevccenccs 14 14 
Trains and develops the imagination. 13 15 
Ilelps in the preparation of parent- 

hood, and in understanding sex be- 

MNNROUEE » cies ua i taaiee Malacecsla ala eins 10 16 
Hlelps in understanding animal  be- 

eee eee ea erie ee 3 17 
Develops an acquaintance with the 

leading authorities in psychology. . 2 18 


table of the various topics mentioned. The table 
speaks for itself and needs little interpretation. 
The first three values listed suggest that these 
students are largely concerned with matters of 
personality adjustment. Three hundred thirteen 


4 ** High School Manual,’’ State of North Dakota. 
Bismark: Dept. of Publie Instruction, 1931. 











ry 20, 1940 

dents, or 78 per cent. of the group, state that 
he chief value of their course in psychology has 
wen the greater understanding of their own 
behavior. They emphatically refute the idea of 
-elf-abnegation. Some of the earlier psycholo- 

sts took this view and pointed an accusing 
finger at the ego. And science, in its preoecupa- 
m with the environment, has long overlooked, 
< an object of study, man himself. The result 
that the average person is too little aware of 
he dignity and promise that are inherent in his 
ants, urges and desires. These youth have cut 
ough this sham and confusion to diseern that 
wledge of self is the real key to the under- 


nding of others. 


mprovement in methods of study is named 
i value by 206, or 51 per cent. of the students. 
fhere is an element of misfortune in this facet, 
ecause the majority of them are nearing the end 

their school career. Perhaps we have been 
) naive in assuming that the elementary school 
ves sufficient training in economical methods 
tremendous waste 


learning. Is there not a 


of effort if we permit high-school students to 
each their senior year before they have acquired 
dequate methods of study? Orientation courses 
n guidance now being offered at the junior-high- 
hool level may provide at least a partial solu- 
m to this problem. 
One hundred twenty-five students, or 31 per 
nt., state that there is a value in an elementary 
tudy of the physiological basis of behavior. It 
of interest here to note that one recent text- 


wok, designed for high-school classes, omits this 


opic entirely in the belief that it should be 
reserved for college courses. Such a_ policy 


hould be pursued with caution if we are to give 
eed to student opinion. Certainly there is logie 
presenting simultaneously the structure and 
‘unctions of the nervous system, and this ap- 
‘roach may well be preserved in a high-school 
ourse. 
The significance of habitual forms of behavior 


recognized by 110 students, or 27 per cent. of 
e group. 
their appraisal of habit as a faithful servant, 


it a hard taskmaster. 


They have learned a valuable lesson 


Sixty-one students, or 
|) per cent., declared that a knowledge of psy- 
hology is a faetor in successful oceupational 
djustment, particularly in business, law, medi- 


ne and edueation. Their restricted list of oeeu- 
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pations is a commentary on the high-school texts 
that give a highly disproportionate emphasis to 
the role of professions in occupational life. 
There is an urgent need for a psychological treat- 
ment of occupational adjustment that would in- 
clude agriculture, manufacturing, public service, 
clerical work, personal service and home-making. 
It young people tail to get legitimate occupa 
tional information in school, they will turn to 
the non-scientist and the pseudo-scientist who 
are always willing to step in where the trained 
and competent fear to tread. Further comment 
on the topics listed is unnecessary exeept to say 
that all of them would deserve consideration in 
any program of curriculum construction or revi 
sion. 

Table I may be made more meaningful by 
sample excerpts from the various examination 
papers. The following random quotations reflect 
both favorable and unfavorable criticism: 

It has been a very interesting course from begin 
ning to end, and I enjoyed every minute of it. 

It has taught me that we must not expect more 
of other people than we expect of ourselves. 

It gives you a lot of knowledge that helps in 
other classes. 

My course in psychology has made me aware of 
the faet that we almost entirely decide our own 
destiny. 

I never knew there were such things as laws of 
learning before! 

It proved to me that none of us are perfect. 

I think that psychology was quite valuable, but 
it could have been more interesting. 

Many people say that psychology is bunk, but it 
really isn’t. 

Without a knowledge of psychology, one does not 
that his 


universe, 


realize brain is the true center of the 

Psychology should be made compulsory for all 
who graduate from high school. 

Psychology is the key to a likable personality. 

It shows that heredity isn’t everything when it 
comes to getting somewhere in the world. 

Psychology enables a person to cooperate better 
with society. 

I have made a great many friends through my 
study of psychology. 

It should be a year’s course and go into more 
detail. 

If more people had mastered psychology, the 
world would be a safer and more pleasant place 
in which to live. 


I think every boy and girl should take it, but it 
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should be given as a required subject in the 7th or 


Sth grade . 
unreasonable fear. 


ercome 


It has helped me to ov 


Table II shows the text-books that were used 


in the 46 high schools included in this study. 


TABLE II 


Number 
of schools 
using 


Publisher and 
date of publi 


eation 


Text 


Ik. S. Robinson, “Practical 
Psychology.” 

I). Ff. Phillips 
Psychology.” 

J. B. Morgan, and A. R 
Gilliland “Introduction 
to Psychology.” 

S. S. Colvin, W. C. Bagley, 
and M Ek. Maedonald, 
“Hluman Behaviour.” Macmillan, 

H. Kk. Bennett, “Psychology 
and Self-Development.” Ginn, 1925 

Daniel LaRue, “Psychology American Book 
for Teachers.” Co., 1920 

G. Hi. Betts, “Mind and its 
education.” 

R Ss Woodworth, 
chology.” 


Macmillan, 1927 13 


“Elementary 
Ginn, 1927 10 


Macmillan, 1927 


1929 


9 


Appleton, 1916 
“Psy 

1929 1 
Total 46 


Hlenry Holt, 


obvious. The 


the time the 


need for their revision is 


The 
newest 


subject was offered, the oldest was 23 years of 


text was 10 years old at 


age, and the average age of all texts extant was 


14 years. The development of new and im- 
proved instruetional materials would be weleome 
time when the entire curriculum seems to 


The 


of psychology are fas- 


at this 
be undergoing a genuine “house-eleaning.” 
fundamental principles 
cinating to study and not difficult to understand. 


They give the student insight into his own be- 


havior and the process of interaction with others. 
This understanding opens up a new world of 


tolerance and reason. It breaks down the bar- 
misunderstanding and maladjustment. 
light 
wrong, happiness and unhappiness, success and 


who ap- 


riers of 


It throws upon questions of right and 


failure. It should enable the student 
plies his knowledge to live a richer, fuller and 
more intelligent life. 

Summing up, it may be said that there are 
definite signs that secondary schools are awaken- 
ing to the importance of teaching for mental 
health and social adjustment. This growing eon- 
cern is Shared by high-school students themselves, 
as reflected in their evaluation of high-sehool 
North Dakota youth 


have testified in their own words about the values 


courses they have taken. 


to be found in psyehology. They recommend 


that it be taught to every student and that it be 
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offered in the grades, high school and college. 
This analysis of student opinion should be of 
value to school administrators, eurriculum build- 


ers and teachers of psychology. But in fairness 


to the psychology teachers, it should be said that 
all of the problems of pupil adjustment will not 
be solved until every teacher, irrespective of the 
subject taught, (a) has a penetrating under- 
standing of human nature; (b) is adequately 
trained to deal with the majority of adjustment 
problems that arise in his own classroom; (e) 
exemplifies mental health, both inside and outside 


of school. 
LELAND S. Burcum 
NEw York, N. Y. 
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ANDERSON, JOHN PEYTON. A Study of the Rela 
tionships Between Certain Aspects of Parental 
Behavior and Attitudes and the Behavior of 
Junior High School Pupils. Pp. vi+196. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1940. $2.10. 

BAKER, CLARA BELLE, Davin W. RUSSELL and 
LOUISE FARWELL DaAvIs, et al. Curriculum Ree- 
ords of the Children’s School. Pp. xii + 606. 
Illustrated. Bureau of Publications, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 1940. $2.50. 
A guide for elementary teachers including concrete 
suggestions and practical aids for creative curricu 
lum making Included, also, are fifty detailed ree 
ords of units of experience, “developed by children 
and teachers at all levels from kindergarten through 
sixth grade, showing the focussing of children’s in 
terests on problems of modern living, the development 
of understandings and appreciations through purpose 
ful activities in classroom and community and the 
expression of appreciation through creative arts and 
various forms of social sharing.’”” Written by mem 
bers of the staff of the Demonstration School. 

‘Credit Problems of Families.’’ (Voeational Divi 

sion Bulletin No. 206, Home Economies Series 
No. 23, U. S. Office of Education.) Pp. vii+99. 
Illustrated. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1940. $0.20. 
This bulletin was prepared to aid home economics 
teachers in guiding students in an understanding of 
the place of credit in family financial management 
and in the solution of their own credit problems. 

Dopp, JAMES Harvey. Introductory Economics. 

Pp. +596. Illustrated. Cincinnati: South-West 
ern Publishing Company. 1940. $1.60. 
The author intends to accomplish the following ob 
jectives : “(1) to develop an_ understanding of those 
constant, fundamental tendencies and_ conditions 
that underlie current economic problems; (2) to 
develop a proper appreciation of the importance of 
present-day economic questions; (3) to write in 
language that can be easily understood by the 
average high-school junior or senior.” 

The German White Paper. Pp. 72. 
City: Howell, Soskin and Company. 
Full text of the Polish documents 
Berlin Foreign Office and the report on 
Ambassador Bullitt’s war attitude. 

WirTH, Louis (Editor). Contemporary Social 
Problems. (Second edition.) Pp. ix+68. The 
University of Chicago Press. 1940. $1.00. 

A tentative formulation for teachers of social studies 
—with a Preface by Erling M. Hunt. 


New York 
1940. $1.00. 
issued by the 
American 











